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stance of Old Italian bronda found in a canzone 
ascribed to Notaro Giacomo which begins: 
Madonna mia a voi mando. Here occurs the 
line: Piu bella mi parete ch' Aizolda la 
bronda. 2 The fact that bronda is here too used 
as an epithet descriptive, of Iseult greatly in- 
creases its importance. 

I have recently found two more Spanish in- 
stances of brunda in Professor De Haan's El 
Decameron en Castellano .-* josenda la brunda 
and yserda la brunda. Comparing these phrases 
with the corresponding passages in the Italian 
Decameron (Giornata decima, Novella VI), we 
find in the modern text : Isotta la bionda. It 
therefore seems proved that brunda signifies 
blond. Furthermore, as the word is found 
most frequently, if not invariably, in works 
coming into Spanish from the Italian, it seems 
most likely that the direct etymon is Italian 
rather than Portuguese or French. How then 
explain the form baca of the Vatican Tristram ? 
The Academy dictionary defines bazo as De 
colon moreno y que tira d amarillo. Covarru- 
bias cites an example in which bazo is used to 
describe the complexion of a mulatto. The me- 
dieval scribe or scribes who copied the Vatican 
MS. may have failed to recognize the exotic 
word brunda, and, confusing it with brum, like 
Gayangos centuries later, may have rendered 
it with baga, a fairly close synonym. Correla- 
tive use of bruna with the other word might, 
perhaps, determine the change of o to u. Old 
Spanish possessed, of course, a form blondo, a. 

Geoege Tyler Uorthup. 

Toronto University. 



A PEOVEEB IN HAMLET 

In the matter of outward flourishes, drifts 
of circumstance, Shakespeare's lords followed 
wherever their fancies led. To prove this one 
need not point to the exuberant conceits of 
Osric or the senile euphuisms of Polonius. The 
speeches of these characters simply show that 

*Cod. Lour. Red. 9 (ed. Casini, Opere Inedite o 
Rare, Bologna, 1900), p. 105. 

'Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott (Balti- 
more, n. d.), vol n, pp. 217, 218. 



the great poet was aware of the humorous pos- 
sibilities of a convention which he elsewhere 
very seriously follows. Claudius, for instance, 
in his formal and dignified address from the 
throne, employs a conceit which to modern 
readers seems ludicrously fantastic. This 
phrase, which I have taken as the text of my 
paper, is "with one auspicious and one 
dropping eye." 

The fancy is clearly a homely proverb in 
court dress. It is a euphuistic version, of 
course, of the familiar and widespread saw, 
"To cry with one eye and laugh with the 
other." The proverb is noted in the second 
edition of Ray's Collection of English Proverbs, 
in Bonn's Handbook, in Hazlitf s English Pro- 
verbs; and James Middlemare, in his Proverbs, 
Sayings and Comparisons in Various Lan- 
guages, gives parallels from French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. Quintard in his Dic- 
tionnaire des Proverbes et des Locutions Pro- 
verbiales de la Langue Francaise, pp. 565-6, 
furnishes the following note : — 

" Cela se dit particulierement des enf ants 
contrarids qui pleurent et rient en mime temps; 
on le dit aussi pour signifier un deuil joyeux. — 
L'origine de cette fagon de parler doit §tre 
rapportee a, nos anciennes representations the^ 
atrales oii les acteurs etaient marque3, comme 
dans celle de l'antiquite. Celui qui etait 
charge de jouer un role, tantot triste, et tantfit 
gai, portait un masque dont un c6te exprimait 
la douleur et l'autre la joie, afin de montrer, 
tour a tour aux yeux des spectateurs les deux 
affections opposees au moyen de ce masque 
toujours offert de profil. L'expression Jean 
qui pleure et Jean qui rit est derivee de la 
meme source." 

The double masks to which Quintard refers 
are mentioned in Daremberg-Saglio, Diction- 
naire des Antiquites, VoL 4, Part 1, p. 411, 
and in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, pp. 376-'}'. The mask oVyepow 
irpeo-jivrrp is a case in point. Here the right 
eyebrow, which is raised, expresses anger; the 
left, which is level, a calm mood. Quintilian, 
commenting upon masks of this kind, says: 
"alter erecto alter composito est supercilio; 
atque id ostendere maxime latus actoribus 
moris est quod cum iis quas agunt partibus 
congruat." There can be, then, no doubt about 
the wearing in classical times of double masks 
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by actors who were playing double roles j but 
I am not able to support Quintard's rapportee 
a nos anciennes representations theatrales and, 
even if I were, I should not be ready to accept 
his opinion of the origin of the proverb. It 
seems, however, perfectly clear that the say- 
ing has generally the two meanings which 
he assigns to it. The second of the two — un 
deuil joyeux — clearly entered into the literary 
tradition of the proverb, especially where it 
formed a detail in conventional descriptions of 
Love or Fortune. 

In illustration I may cite a well known 
passage from the Anticlaudianus, Distinctio 
Octavo,, Cap. I> — 

Hie est Fortunae sua mansio, si tamen usquam 

Ees manet instabilis, residet vaga, mobilis haeret; 

Gujus tota quies lapsus, constantia motus, 

Volvere stare, situs decurrere, scandere casus; 

Gui modus et ratio rationis egere, fidesque 

Non servare fldem, pietas pietate carere 

Eaec est inconstans, incerta, volubilis, anceps, 

Errans, instabilis, vaga, quae dum stare putatur, 

Occidit, et falso mentitur gaudia risu. 

****** 

****** 
Ridendo plorans, stando vaga, caeca videndo 

Alter lascivit oculus, dum profluit alter 
In lacrimas. 

So in Machault's RemMe de Fortune :- 
D'un oeil rit, de 1'autre lerme; 
C'est 1'orgueilleuse humilite 
C'est 1'envieuse charitS 
La peinture d'une vipfere 

Qu'est mortable; 
En riens a li ne se compere. 

This Chaucer translated in the Dethe of 
Blaunche : — 

Without feythe, lawe, or mesure, 

She is fals; and ever laghyng 

With oon eye, and that other wepyng (631 ff.). 1 

In the Vox Olamantis, too, it is said of 
Fortune, 1. 101, 

Ek oculo primo ploras, ridesque secundo. 
The application of the proverb is to Venus in 
the Testament of Oressid, v. 231, 

With one eye lauch, and with the uther weip; 
and to women in The Gest Historiale of the 
Destruction of Troy, 8055 ff. : 

*Skeat notes the passage in the Anticlaudianus 
and that in the Bemede de Fortune in his note on 
these lines. 



Hit is a propertie aprevit, and put hour of kynd 
To all wemen in the world, as the writ saythe, 
To be unstable and not stidfast, styrond of wille: 
ffor yf the ton ee with teres trickell on hir chekes, 
The tothur lurkes in lychernes, and laghes over- 
thwert! 

One may compare with this, Troilus and 
Cressida, II, 107-8:— 

" One eye yet looks on thee 
But with my heart the other eye doth see." 

Finally I may quote from Greene's Mamillia, 
p. 19 (Grosart, Vol. II) s— 

"Yea some were so curious no doubt, as 
many Italian Gentlemen are, which woulde 
even correct nature, where they thought she 
was faultie in defect. For their narrow shoul- 
ders must have a quilted Dublet of a large 
sise; . . . their smal shankes, a bombast 
hose, and their dissembling mind, two faces in 
a hood : to war with the Moone, and ebbe with 
the sea: to beare both fire and water, to laugh 
and weepe all with one winde." 

In the light now of Quintard's note and the 
passages quoted we may ask whether the pro- 
verb in Hamlet has a double entendre. The 
meaning intended for the court is obvious 
enough, but the other meaning — deuil joy- 
eux — * is a pretty apt description of Claudius' 
real frame of mind. Moreover, the adjective 
" auspicious," frequently associated by Shakes- 
peare and others with Fortune and rather oddly 
employed here, suggests the meaning which the 
proverb had when descriptive of the fickle 
goddess. Our second interpretation, indeed, 
seems to be very near that of the Player King 
who gives here, as elsewhere, in his speech, a 
satirical turn to the sentiments of Claudius : — 

" The violence of either grief or joy 
Their own enactures with themselves destroy: 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 
This world is not for aye, nor 'tis not strange 
That even our loves should with our fortunes 

change; 
For 'tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." 



H. S. V. Jones. 



University of Illinois. 



"One may compare the proverb, Haeredis fletus 
sub persona risus est. See W. P. H. King, Classical 
and Foreign Quotations, London, 1887; and Kobert 
Christy, Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of all Ages, 
London, 1898. 



